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IKTRODUCTIOH 

Students  of  family  eoonomics  often  classify  families  into 
relatively  homogeneous  groups.  Some  of  the  more  common  groups 
have  been*  income,  age  of  head,  size  of  family,  net  worth, 
and  number  of  children.  One  of  the  most  difficult  classifi- 
cation items  to  measure  is  the  stage  of  the  family  life  oyole. 

Evaluation  studies  of  the  comparative  well-being  of 
families  require  standardisation  of  families  by  their  stage 
of  growth,  otherwise  the  data  are  confounded  by  the  differences 
between  various  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Families  with  two 
members  may  have  different  needs  that  must  be  met  out  of  the 
current  Income,  depending  on  whether  the  family  is  looking 
forward  to  having  children  or  whether  it  has  already  nad  them 
and  they  have  left  home.  These  two  families  have  common  charac- 
teristics sines  they  have  two  members  and  their  income  is  at 
a  relatively  low  level.  Yet  these  families  are  decidedly  dif- 
ferent in  terms  of  their  family  needs.  Unless  there  is  a  means 
for  separating  the  older  from  the  younger  families,  conclusions 
regarding  their  relative  well-being  of  families  classified  only 
by  siae  are  likely  to  be  spurious. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  relationship  between  certain  selected  indices)   age  of 
wife,  net  worth,  net  income,  and  Sewell  Scale  that  have  been 
used  widely  in  the  etudy  of  eoonomio  data  and  the  eta  es  of 
the  family  life  cycle  as  classified  by  the  Morse- Johns ton  Scale. 
A  secondary  objective  was  to  oontrast  the  distribution  of 


families  by  the  Morae- Johns ton  Seal*  with  the  diatributlon 
of  families  by  methods  used  In  other  major  atudiaa, 

FAMILY  LIFE  CYCLE 

Rowntree  (1922)  publlahad  a  study  on  poverty  In  York, 
England,  and  deaoribad  the  alternating  perloda  of  want  and 
comparative  plenty  In  the  Ufa  of  a  laborer.  He  showed  how 
these  perloda  fluctuated  with  the  preaonce  or  absence  of  de- 
pendent children  upon  the  family,  This  waa  probably  the  flrat 
study  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  family  life  cycle* 

Blgelow  (1931)  refined  the  concept  of  the  family  Ufa  oyola 
using  aeven  atagea  related  to  use  of  money  by  the  family:  es- 
tabliahment  of  the  family,  acquiatlon  coat  of  the  children,  the 
elementary  achool  period,  the  high  school  period,  college,  a 
period  of  recovery  or  rediscovery,  and  a  period  of  retirement. 
Oliek  (19^7)  suggeated  only  four  stages  In  the  life  cycle  of  the 
family!  marriage,  child  bearing  and  rearing,  ohildren  leaving 
home,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  family, 

Tha  entire  approach  of  the  National  Conference  on  Family 
Life,  held  in  Waahington,  D.  C,,  in  191*6,  waa  based  on  the  fam- 
ily life  eyole,  emphaaising  and  recognising  three  major  atagea} 
beginning,  expanding,  and  contracting  families.  Since  that  time 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  life  cycle,  and  an 
inoreaaing  amount  of  atatiatloal  r£a  concerning  its  affect  haa 
been  made  available,   (Oroas  and  Crandall,  V>Sk»   P«  116), 

Since  19U8,  Oliok  (1955),  Agan  (1950),  Blgelow  (1950, 


Duvall  (1950),  and  Bond*  (1.5'))  among  othera  have  all  described 
the  family  life  cyole.  Each  has  auggeated  different  stages 
through  which  the  family  raises,  but  there  la  no  basic  concep- 
tual difference  among  these  formulations.  T.iey  vary  only  in 
the  degree  of  epeoiflolty  with  wiich  the  stages  of  the  life 
cyole  are  described, 

oflnltlon  of  the  Family  Life  Cyole 

Oliek  (19U7)  defined  the  family  life  oycle  as  the  series 
of  ehan  es  through  which  the  family  passes  from  Its  formation 
until  Its  dissolution.  The  family  inoluded  only  the  i *  ents 
and  their  children.  During  theae  stages  the  family  may  differ 
in  size.  Its  place  of  residence,  employment  of  family  members, 
income,  and  net  worth, 

Duvall  (1950)  described  the  family  life  cyole  in  tils 
manner : 

The  family  life  cvcle  is  -enerated  by  a  number  of 
interacting  rrooesses  which  we  oan  separately  name  and 
discuss  but  cannot  dlssoolate  in  actual  living.  Tha 
i-dlvidual  man  and  woman  be^in  life  together  at  marriage, 
but  assume  the  additional  roles  of  father  and  mother  with 
the  birth  of  the  first  child.  As  successive  children 
are  born  they  must  enlar     eir  roles  to  encompass  tha 
additional  children  as  individual  members  of  a  growing 
family  group.  Each  addition  to  the  family  brings  not 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  family  group  but  a  signifi- 
cant reorganization  of  family  living  compelling  eome- 
times  far  reaohing  chancres  in  the  pattern  of  living  and 
interpersonal  relationships  as  well  as  reflecting  tha 
increasing  age  and  maturation  of  all  those  within  the 
family  circle.  The  family,  therefore,  is  never  static, 
but  always  changing.... 


Starts  In  the  Family  Life  Cyola 

Qliofc  (1955)  asserts  that  within  tha  Ufa  cyola  of  a 
^ivon  family  oartaln  demographio  and  economic  changes  take 
place*  Moreover,  changes  in  age  at  marriage,  else  of  com- 
pleted family,  and  length  of  life  have  greatly  affected  the 
pattern  of  family  formation,  development,  and  dissolution,  Tna 
significant  demographic  and  economic  characteristic  of  each  stage 
In  the  life  cycle,  and  the  changes  in  these  characteristics  dar- 
ing the  past  half  century,  within  the  limitations  of  available 
data,  will  a*  described, 

Marrla-'.;  or  the  Beginning  Family,  The  beginning  stage 
in  the  family  life  oycle  is  the  period  directly  following  mar- 
riage and  before  the  first  child  la  born.  This  Is  a  period 
of  adjustment  and  of  formulation  of  the  long  time  goals  f  r 
the  family, 

Qliek  (1955)  reported  that  the  median  age  of  a  young  man 
in  the  United  States  in  1950  entering  marriage  for  the  firat 
time  was  22,8,  and  the  median  a  e  for  the  bride  was  23.1  years, 
Both  were  more  than  a  year  younger  than  the  corresponding  per- 
son entering  marriage  ten  years  before.  In  tha  period  from 
1690  to  19ip}  the  median  are  of  the  groom  declined  about  two 
years  and  tha  bride* s  age  only  one-half  year.  This  indicates 
an  a  parent  daoline  In  the  gap  between  the  median  a  res  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  Earlier  marriagea  have  become  more  common  dur- 
ing recent  years  when  married  women  have  found  it  eaaler  to 
gain  employment.  Table  1  shows  the  comparison  age  of  wife  and 


husband  in  1690,  191*0  and  1950  at  selected  sta  es  of  the  life 
cycle  of  the  family. 

Blgelow  (1950)  described  the  financial  rroblems  of  the 
family  in  the  beginning  stage  of  the  life  cycle.  During  the 
establishment  of  the  family,  expenses  for  food  and  clothing 
are  usually  low  and  the  money  s  ent  for  recreation  is  moderate. 
The  major  financial  \  roblem  is  that  cf  obtaining  a  home  with 
furniture  and  furnishing.  The  family  must  oegin  to  save  for 
the  future  expenses  of  having  children. 

Bonds  (1950)  suggested  that  during  this  period  of  the  life 
cycle,  the  family  formulates  its  long  time  £oals,  makes  plans 
for  children  and  the  house  it  wishes  to  own.  How,  too,  is  the 
time  that  the  family's  habits  of  buying,  whether  for  cash  or 
credit,  and  of  keeping  accounts  are  established.  Practices 
dev  1-  ©d  at  this  stags  tend  to  remain  relatively  fixed  throu  -h- 
out  marriage. 

Expanding  or  C'llld  'tearing  and  Rearing  Sta  e.  The  expa?  d- 
lng  family  is  characterized  by  the  birth  of  children  and  the 
rearing  of  these  children,  Ollok  (1955)  uaad  the  average  inter- 
val between  marriage  and  the  birth  cf  the  last  child  for  the 
child  bearing  sta^e.  Por  women  who  had  raarrled  and  reached  the 
end  of  their  reproductive  rerlod  (1*5  to  i*9  years  of  age)  by  1952, 
the  avera  e  number  of  children  born  pvr   child-bearing  woman  was 
approximately  2,35»  Sy  making  use  of  this  fact  in  conjunction 
with  1950  statistics  on  order  of  birth,  it  is  estimated  that  ap» 
jximately  half  of  the  women  would  have  borne  their  last  child 


by  the  time  they  are  26  years  of  are.  Thus  the  median  length 
of  time  between  narria  e  and  the  birth  of  the  last  child  Is 

-oably  close  to  six  years.  Because  families  have  declined 
so  sharply  in  size,  the  usual  span  of  child-bearing  Is  approxi- 
mately half  as  long  as  it  was  two  enerations  ago.  The  figures 
in  Table  1  will  support  this  assumption.  The  avera  e  mother 
whose  family  reached  completion  in  1890  had  borne  5.U  children 
with  an  estimated  Interval  of  ten  years  between  carriage  and  the 
birth  of  the  last  child.  Her  counterpart  in  19$0  would  have 
borne  2.35  ohildren  within  six  years  a'ter  marriage. 

From  the  tin*  the  last  child  Is  born  until  the  first  child 
leaves  hone  the  size  of  the  family  remains  stable.  Changes  in 
family  living  during  this  period  are  related  to  the  growth  and 
maturation  of  the  children  and  the  changing  status  of  the 
parents,   (Oliok,  195 

Bigelow  (1950)  divided  this  period  into  three  or  four 
stages  depending  upon  the  educational  status  of  the  children 
in  the  familyt  the  child  bearing  and  ;  reachool,  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  college  stages.  During  the 
child  bearing  or  preschool  stage,  expenditures  continue  reason- 
ably low  for  food  and  clothing.  Housing  may  be  an  important 
item  in  the  family  budget  if  the  purchase  of  a  larger  house  is 
necessary.  The  outstanding  expenses  during  this  stare  are  for 
medical  osre  and  the  jure base  of  equipment  to  save  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  homemaker. 

The  elementary  school  star;e  has  no  outstanding  item  of 


Table  1,  Median  age  of  hueband  and  wife  at  aeleetod  sta  es 

of  the  life  cycle  of  the  family  In  the  U.  S,:  19lp, 
1950,  189". 


Stages  of  life  cycle   :  rodian  apre  of  husband:  Median  age  of  wife 
of  the  family r  1  ^  ■   :  i  ;i   ;  1^9^  ;  195?  :1910   t  U90 

First  marriage  22,8  21*.  3  26.1  20.1  21.5  .0 

Birth  of  last  child  28.8  29.  36.  26.1  27.1  31.9 

Marrla-e  of  last  child  50.3  .  59.U  14-7.6  5  <.  55#3 

Death  of  one  spouse  61;. 1  63.6  57.24-  61. k  60.9  53.3 

Death  of  other  spouse  71,6  69.7  66.I4.  77.2  73.5  67.7 

Source:   ?aul  (Slick  "The  Life  Cycl   f   fchc  Family".  Marria-e 

and  Family  Living.  February,  1955#  p,  k*   and  American 
Pajnllles.  New  York.   J  in  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1957 
Table  33»  p.  51*-. 

expenditure,  but  all  of  the  expenditures  increase  gradually. 
One  item  often  overlooked  in  this  sta  e  is  additional  saving 
for  the  education  of  the  children.  Children  are  beginning  to 
bring  considerable  pressure  for  higher  standards  of  living,  per* 
haps  set  by  those  with  whom  they  associate  and  who  may  come  from 
families  with  larger  incomes.   CUgelow,  1950) 

For  most  families  the  high  school  sta  e  brings  the  heaviest 
demand  on  the  family  income.  All  exi enaee  increase  rapidly. 
Clothes  assume  a  new  importance  for  the  family  members,  and 
expenditures  that  are  important  for  the  children1 s  social  ievelop- 
ment  receive  emphasis.  The  family  may  find  it  necessary  to  use 
part  of  the  family  savings  during  this  stage.  College  Is  not  al- 
ways a  part  of  the  family  life  oycloj  it  depends  mon  the  standard 
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of  living  of  the  family.  But  If  college  la  a  part  of  the 
family's  standard  than  tha  expenditures  for  the  family  are  at 
their  maximum  eapeoially  if  the  children  live  away  from  home, 
t^elow,  1950) 

£  Contracting  Fanily  '..t  C;iil1ren  Leaving  Home  Sta  o. 
The  contracting  family  is  characterized  by  children  becoming 
financially  and  physically  independent  and  reducing  the  family 
to  the  original  two  members.  One  cf  the  most  significant  changes 
In  this  phase  of  the  family  life  cycle  Is  the  change  in  the  length 
of  time  that  married  couples  live  together  after  taolr  children 
leave  home.  In  1691  there  was  a  50-50  chance  that  one  spouse 
or  the  other  would  die  at  least  two  years  before  the  youn  'est 
child  married.  More  recently,  because  of  the  combined  effeot 
of  earlier  marriage,  smaller  families,  and  longer  average  length 
of  life,  the  couple  may  live  together  an  average  of  Uj,  years 
after  the  last  child  leaves  home,  (Oliek,  1955)       ^ 

Bigelow  (1950)  suggested  that  when  children  leave  home  a 
period  of  recovery  follows.  As  the  children  finish  high  school 
or  oolle^e  and  become  self-supporting,  current  expenses  drop 
rapidly  but  the  family *s  finances  reed  replenishing.  Savings 
are  often  de- letod  and  old  age  ar.d  retirement  ere  close,  There- 
fore, for  the  second  time  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  family,  ac- 
f      nulatlon  for  the  future,  both  in  investments  and  equipment, 
will  take  a  lar  e  share  of  the  family  income.  The  children  may 
also  nee  1  help  in  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  their  chosen 
vocations* 


Hondo  (1951)  In  discussing;  this  period  describes  the 
horns  as  s  launching  center.  The  ohlldren  are  being  established 
In  their  vocations  and  their  home.  The  family  finds  that  wed- 
dlnccs  for  the  daughters,  and  helping  the  children  become  es- 
tablished in  their  vocations  are' an  important  part  of  their 
financial  plan. 

Retirement  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  Family.  This  is  a 
period  in  the  life  cycle  when  social  security  benefits  begin, 
wills  and  the  disposition  of  estates  are  important  oonsldera- 

s,  less  income  is  needed  to  mint a in  a  given  level  of  liv- 
ing than  that  needed  by  a  young  couple  because  the  retiring 
family  has  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  (Hick  (1955)  con- 
fines the  last  phase  in  the  life  cycle  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  family  when  one  of  the  two  marriage  partners  dies,  3igelow 
(1950),  however,  recognizes  a  psriod  of  retirement  receding 
disi  1  tion  as  the  period  when  Income  is  relatively  low.  Cur- 
rent expenses  in  this  -eri-id  are  usually  moderate,  Pocd  Intake, 
wear  and  tear  on  slothing,  and  housing  expenses  are  low,  but 
often  adequate  provision  for  personal  service  is  the  item  of 
expense  which  may  run  high  for  elderly  families. 

Bonds  (195))  reports  that  due  to  the  changes  In  attitudss 
toward  the  responsibility  of  one  eneratlon  to  another,  t \e 
families  are  increasingly  dependent  on  their  own  resources  dur- 
ing the  retirement  period.  Therefore,  families  must  be  concerned 
about  financial  planning  for  the  retirement  reriod  early  in  the 
life  cycle. 


AHOKS  IN  ECONOMIC  CIIARAC  C      MT  THB  FAMILY 

At  the  family  passes  from  one  stags  of  the  llfs  oycle  to 
another,  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  family  also  change* 
Two  major  economic  characteristics,  ircome  and  net  worth,  within 
limitation  of  available  data,  will  bo  described. 

Family  Income 

Family  income  is  the  income  of  all  family  members  added 
ether.   •  yrk,  19$3»  ;.  38).  Income  can  be  in  the  form  of 
money  or  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services  received.  Income 
distribution  of  families  are  affeoted  not  only  by  changes  in 
rates  of  earning,  but  also  by  eharges  in  the  site  and  composi- 
tion of  the  family  and  artloularly  by  the  number  of  family 
members  in  receipt  of  income.   (Kyrk,  1953.   .  3)« 

Family  Income  Related  to  A^e  of  Family  .-lead.  Families 
in  various  stages  of  the  life  oycle  have  different  levels  of 
tamam*     Data  supporting  this  statement  are  presented  in  Tables 
2  and  3.  The  husband  of  the  newly  formed  family  has  limited 
work  experience  and  the  family  income  is  relatively  low,  Within 
about  ten  years  of  marriage,  however,  the  family  income  generally 
has  increased  about  one-third.  When  the  hua  and  is  between  the 
ages      and  $k$   the  wife  may  have  returned  to  the  labor  force, 
or  when  some  of  the  older  children  living  with  their  • arents  may 
be  working  the  family  income  is  at  its  peak.  The  peak  is  usually 
about  Ip  percent  a  ove  the  level  of  that  of  the  newly  formed 
family.  After  the  family  head  has  passed  the  age  of  65  the  family 
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Table  2,  Comparison  of  family  Income  by  a  e  of  head,  195iu 


Arte  of  head 

:   All  families   J 

iil  families 

i  Urban  families 

:      (I                      : 

I  no  :•  io   $j( 

|      Income  £) 

Ik  to 

3,136 

,M3? 

2$  to  3k 

1^.255 

.96 

§,$<* 

35  to  hh 
65  to  Sk 

U,657 

5,oi|9 

i*,ui 

,'■'30 

, 

55  to  6k 

, 

1,767 

U-,767 

65  and  over 

,391* 

If  >91 

2,875 

Souroet     tfnlfc 

?rent   population 
20,   Table  !±. 

'•- 

orts.     Consumers 

I  no  one,      -(    , 

haa  only  one-half  of  lta  peak  income.  (Oliok,  1955) 

The  same  pattern  of  income  seems  to  hold  for  both  rural 
and  urban  families  despite  the  lower  rural  incomes,  aocording 
to  data  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports.  Consumer  Inoones.  p.  60,  No.  2  >,  Table  k» 
(Table  2) 

Clague  (191+6)  made  this  observation  about  the  pattern  of 
the  family  income t 

It  has  b  en  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
•arnlng  of  the  individual  working  man  in  the  American 
economy,  as  he  progresses  through  his  working  life,  to 
increase  and  deorease  approximately  when  his  family  re- 

onslbllltes  increase  and  deorease.  The  young  man 
entering  the  labor  force  earns  a  relatively  low  "begin- 
ner* s  waKe"  at  a  time  when  he  is  usually  contributing 
to  the  malrtenance  of  an  older  family  or   has  only  hln- 
self  to  sup  tort.  By  the  time  he  marries  and  assumes 
responsibility  for  his  own  family,  the  chances  are  that 
he  has  gained  ex  orience  and  earning  power  and  may  con- 
tinue to  &ain  through  the  poriod  of  dependency  of  his 
children.  If  his  earnings  begin  to  decline  as  he  asses 
middle  age,  so,  typically  do  his  responsibilities.  This 
generalization  is  substantiated  by  studies  of  family  In- 

nes  since  1935* 

s  ;  attern  reflects  average  experience;  it  is  by 
tm   means  automatic  and  universal. 
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Family  Income  Related  t£  SI so  of  Family  and  Humber 
Children,  The  e  mrositlon  of  the  family  and  the  sise  of  the 
family  are  both  im:  ortant  In  determining  the  economio  welfare 
of  the  family.  Gross  and  Crandall      ,  p.  l!*8)  suggested 
that  when  families  are  classified  by  the  number  of  children 
under  18  years  of  age  rather  than  siae  of  family  that  the 
median  income  is  lower  when  classified  by  number  of  children 
rather  than  siae.  The  sise  of  family  in  contrast  to  number  of 
children  plus  arents  may  include  other  adults.   Sujyort  of 
this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  Table  !*.  flote  siae  of  fam- 
ily I*,  and  larger  and  number  of  children  two  and  over. 

Kyrk  (1950)  stated  that: 

The  census  re: orts  on  the  distribution  of  individuals 
and  families  by  money  income  disclose  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  disparity  In  the  size  of  the  recipients  units 
and  the  a  e  composition  of  those  including  two  or  more 
persons  within  each  Income  class  and  the  diff  rences  in 
these  res  ects  among  the  income  classes.  They  are  the 
sort  that  might  be  dedaoed  from  the  definition  of  in- 
come and  reoor ient  unit.  I   o  roc  It  in  a  marked  dis- 
parity in  command  over    !s  by  the  persons  Included  in 
each  inoome  class  before  taking  income  differences  as  a 
measure  of  the  difference  in  economic  welfare  of  their 
respective  constituents. 

Set  Worth 

Set  worth  may  be  defined  ae  the  difference  between  assets 
and  liabilities.  Het  worth  reflects  the  net  accumulation  of 
savings  and  indebtedness  over  a  |  orlod  of  years;  both  of  low 
income  and  f iranclal  reverses  of  some  years  and  the  high  incomes 
and  savings  of  others.  Several  as.  oots  of  net  worth  have  been 
used  in  research  studies!  liquid  assets,  indebtedness t  savir   , 


lfc 


Table  U,  CompariS'     family   c  to   by  size  of  family  and 
number  of  i     ~en  under  18, 


Size  of  family  s  Median  family  :  %'anbcr  of  children  t  Median 

:   income     i    under  18       :  family 
•  :  :  Income 


none  3,- 

3,^32  1  3,1 ' 


3,675  2  3M 

>      '  ?  3':! 

6  $,!  h  3,1% 

6  or  more 

Adapted  from  Table  U-5,  p.  214.-25  ♦  Current  Population  He  orts 

aumer  Inc-ifl,  U,  3.  Bureau  of  Census  p.  6"),  Ho,  9  (March 
25,  1952). 

and  the  total  net  worth  of  spending  units* 

Ona   aspect  of  a  study  dona  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  made  to  obta  n  data  on  economic  sec  rity 
and  retirement  plana  for  farm  families,  was  to  determine  the 
net  worth  of  farm  families.  It  as  re  orted  that  "tradition- 
ally, the  principal  components  of  tLie  net  worth  of  farm  oper- 
ators have  been  equity  in  their  farm  business,  consisting  of 
land,  building  machinery,  and  livoctook.  For  many  farmers 
the  farm  enterprise  still  represents  the  sole  method  of  saving 
and  investing  money  . 

Net  Worth  of  spending  Unit  a.  Tits  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finance  (1950)  re. erted  that  spending  units  headed  by  persons 
in  the  older  age  groups,  more  frequently  had  a  higher  net  worth 
than  other  age  groups,  A  spending  unit  in  the  Survey  was  defined 
as  a  person  or  groups  of  persons  who  live  together,  are  related 
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by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  and  who  pool  their  Incomes  for 
|  ;o   ftj  V   art   f  tie  r  »*p«Bditures«   ROM  fefcM  half  ft!  all 
oonsumer  apendlng  units  hMdtd  by  or  song  U5  yeara  of  age  er 
over  haa  a  net  worth  of  at  laast  15000.  In  comparison,  abo  t 
one-fourth  of  the  apendlng  units  headed  by  poreons  leae  than 

years  of  age  had  a  net  worth  of  &000,  negative  net  worth 
was  most  frequent  among  the  yewagsr  consumer  apendlng  units, 
those  headed  by  persons  under  35  years  of  age.  This  general 
pattern  of  increased  net  worth  for  older  groupa  results  parti 
from  the  large  outlaya  by  young  rmrried  couples  for  baale  houae- 
hold  equipment  such  as  furniture  and  appliances  that  are  not 

led  In  not  worth.  The  older  age  groupa  have  had  greater 
opportunity  to  save  for  a  longer  eriod  of  tine  and  to  gain  acre 
appreciation  of  their  capital  assests* 

Ooldwith  (1956,  p.  135)  confirmed  thla  pattern  of  in- 
oreaaed  net  worth  for  older  families.  Six  age  groupa  were 
selected!   |l  to  £±$   25  to  3k9   35  to  Uk»  k5   to  5U»  55  to  6U»  and 
65  and  over.  The  lowest  median  net  worth  of  families  was  aaong 
families  in  the  first  age  group \   the  median  net  worth  increased 
gradually  until  it  reached  its  ;  eak  in  the  age  group  55  to  6kl 
after  65  years  of  age  the  median  net  worth  of  families  declined 
but  only  slightly. 

"ot  Worth  of  Farm  Families.  The  net  worth  of  farm  families 
tends  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  spending  units. 
Heady,  (      .  398),  in  a  study  of  Iowa  farm  families  related 
certain  aspects  of  net  worth  to  the  age  of  the  farm  operator. 
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The  operator  age  was  assumed  tc  be  highly  correlated  with  the 
family  life  eyolet  so  a  sa     f  ll&  farm  families,  strati- 
fled  by  five  ag<     pa  was  selected.  The  components  of  net 
worth  studied  were:   the  value  and  the  amount  of  land  owned, 
the  investment  in  livestock  and  farm  machinery,  and  the  amount 
and  ki-da  of  indebtedness  of  the  farm  famll  . 

I  largest  quantity  of  land  was  operated  by  the  middle 
age  farmer.  The  smallest  quantity  was  operated  by  both  the 
youngest  and  oldest  families.  Heady  et  al.  (1953,   .   1), 
reported  that  the  average  number  of  acres  operated  was  120  at 
operator  age  25,  and  increased  to  a  maximum  of  196  acres  at 
operator  age  2|6  before  declining  to  about  120  acres  at  age  '  . 
The  investment  in  livestock  and  farm  reach  nery,  and  the  value 
of  land  owned,  all  of  w^loh  are  Important  components  of  the 
net  worth  if  the  farm  family,  follow  this  same  pattern.  Two 
reasons  arc  s     ted  for  the  rise  and  decline  of  land  hold- 
ings!  (1)  the  quantity  of  other  assets  available  for  combin- 
ing with  the  land  and  (2)  the  preference  of  farm  families  for 
the  use  of  capital  for  family  living  oi»  the  farm  enterprise. 
The  amount  and  kinds  of  indebtedness  for  farm  families 
also  vary  from  one  age  group  to  another.  Farm  families  have 
two  ty  ea  of  indebtedness;  (1)  for  production  and  (2)  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate.  A  large  percentage  of  young  farm 
families  have  indebtedness  for  roduction  oapital,  but  tills 
type  of  indebtedness  decreased  as  the  age  of  the  operator  ap- 
proaohod  middle  age.  The  percentage  of  farm  families  with  real 
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•state  indebtedness  roaches  a  peak  during  middle  age  and  is 
usually  lowest  for  the  younger  families,  (Heady,  1953*  p«  1*19). 

Liquid  Assets  in  Relation  to  get  Worth.  Fisher  (1952, 
p.  8!j.)  classified  families  by  the  age  of  the  head:  16  to  2!;, 
2$   to  3h$   35  to  kh9  kS   to  6k»   and  65  ears  of  age  and  ovw9 
Liquid  assets  were  defined  to  inol  de  bank  aecounts  and  United 

See  government  bonds.  Fisher  re  orted  that  the  average  hold- 
ings of  liquid  assets  do  not  vary  with  a  -e  in  exactly  the  sane 
manner  as  do  average  incomes.  Income  depends  on  current  earn- 
ing power  while  liquid  assets  also  refleot  ast  earning  power} 
the  period  in  which  the  epending  units  could  accumulate  their 
savings  and  decide  on  what  to  do  with  their  savings.  The  hold- 
ings of  liquid  assets  are  low  in  the  younger  age  group,  increased 
through  the  35  to  Uk  *S«  groups,  oontinued  to  rise  through  mid- 
dle age,  declined  only  during  old  age  and  then  only  moderately, 

Fisher  {1  52,  p.  102)  suggested  that  information  on  average 
liquid  asaets  suggests  an  overall  life  cycle  pattern.  However, 
size  dlstrib  ;ti  ns  of  liquid  asset  holdings  suggests  that  dif- 
ferent life  cycle  patterns  might  be  found  by  classifying  fam- 
ilies by  other  characteristics  than  was  possible  in  her  study. 

CLASSIFXIFO  FAMILIES 

In  the  previous  section  the  family  life  oyole  concept  has 
been  defined  and  data  characterizing  each  sta  e  have  been  cited. 
Family  size,  a-e  of  family  members,  income,  and  net  worth  arc 
cl  sely  related  to  family  life  cycle.  These  individually  and 
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In  combination  have  been  uied  as  a  basis  for  classifying  fam- 
ilies in  all  major  studies  of  fatally  income,  expenditures,  and 
say    .  The  methods  employed  by  thess  raajor  studies  will  be 
described  to  help  show  their  value  *n  relating  family  econ-mic 
data  to  family  life  cycle. 

The  first  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  distribution  of 
families  by  income  was  made  by  the  Rational  Resource  Committee 
for  the  year  1935-36  based  on  field  studies  conducted  oy  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Seat  Economies. 
The  study  was  known  as  the  Consumer  urchase  Study.  Families 
were  classified  into  nine  family  ty  ob.  Monroe  in  19Jp  analysed 
the  lri3r>36  data  for  the  relation  of  family  s;  ending  and  saving 
to  the  ago  of  the  wife  and  the  number  of  children.  She  developed 
another  method  of  classifying  families  which  will  be  described 
later. 

Beginning  in  19U5  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published 
annually  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  families  by  the  amount 
of  their  money  income  based  on  sample  studies.  These  are  known 
as  the  Current  Population  Reports,  Consumer  Income,  Scries  P-60. 
Their  classification  of  families  is  traditional  and  will  not 
be  discussed.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  began  In  191*5  the  annual  "Survey  of  Consumsr  Finances". 
Several  methods  of  classifying  families  have  been  employed 
during  the  pact  few  years.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 

conducted  a  Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures,  Income,  and 
Savings.  The  data  have  been  analysed  for  significance  by  family 
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characteristics. 

Each  of  the  cited  metiaods  of  classifying  families  will  be 
described  and  their  relationship  to  the  family  life  cyole  noted. 
In  addition  a  socio-eoonomlo  scale  for  classifying  families 
developed  by  Sewell  will  be  discussed. 

The  Consumer  I urchaee  Study  Classification 

An  extensive  study  of  family  income  and  expenditures  was 
oonducted  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Hotss  Boonomios  for  the  years  1935-36.  Families  eli- 
gible for  inclusion  in  this  study  consisted  of  husband  and  wife, 
native  white  (except  in  the  South)  families  married  at  least 
one  year,  and  keeping  house  when  interviewed.  Families  wore 
classified  into  nine  family  types,  based  on  the  number  of  f  da- 
ily members  and  the  age  of  the  family  members  other  than  hus- 
band and  wife.  Children  were  grouped  as  over  or  under  sixteen 
years  of  are.  The  nine  types  of  families  and  their  character- 
istics are: 


Family  T  e 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


Number  of  persons      Persons  other  than 
(including  ausband  and  wife)  husband  and  wife 


2 

3 

h 

3  or  k 


None 

1  child  under  16 

2  children  under  16 

1  person,  16  or  older 
with  or  without  1 
other  persons  regard- 
less of  age 
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VI 
VII 

VIII 
IX 


5  or  6 

5  or  6 

7  or  6 

5  or  6 

7  or  more 


1  child  under  16, 

»rson  16  or  older 
and  1  or  2  others 
regardless  of  * 

3  or  I;  children 
under  16 

1  child  under  16 , 
k  or  5  others  re- 
gardless of  age 

3  or  k  persons  16 
or  older 

5  or  6  persons  16 
or  older,  or  7  or 
more  persons  regard- 
less  of  age 


U.  S#  Department  of  Agriculture,  Family  Income  and  Expendi- 
tures, Farm  3erlcs.  Misc.  rub.  tfo.  l\b5t   p.  355* 

Using  this  method  of  classification  all  two  member  fam- 
ilies fall  Into  one  type.  A  two  member  family  oould  be  a 
beginning  family,  a  family  In  the  reoovery  sta  e,  or  a  family 
that  has  no  children  and  plans  to  have  no  children.  The  needs 
and  wants  of  these  three  types  are  very  different. 

Monroe  (191*0),  using  the  1935-36  Consumer  Purchase  study 
data,  made  a  special  analysis  of  family  spending  and  savings 
as  related  to  the  age  of  the  wife  and  number  of  children.  For 
this  rur-ose  It  was  necessary  to  modify  considerably  the  basic 
nine  types.  Childless  families  were  classified  by  the  age  of 
the  wife,  and  families  with  children  were  classified  by  number 
of  children  and  certain  a-'Q  combinations.  She  developed  sixteen 
family  types I 
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Five  group!  of  families  with  no  children! 

Wife  under  33  years  of  ■ 
Wife  30  to  3^  years  of  a  o 
Wife  5.0  to  lj.9  years  of  b 
Wife  50  to  59  years  of  a  ;o 
Wife  60  years  of  a-e  r  older 

Families  with  one  child  were  classified  aeoordln  |  to  the 
a  e  of  the  child! 

Child  under  2  years  of  age 
C  illd  2  to  5  years  of  a  ;e 

lid  6  to  11  years  of  ft 
Child  12  to  15  years  of  a  o 
Child  16  to  29  years  f  a  o 

Families  with  two  ohildren  were  classified  into  five  groups 
based  on  certain  combinations  of  the  children's  aget 

Older  child  under  5  and  younger  child  under  5 
Older  child  6  to  11  and  younger  child  2  to  11 
Older  child  12  to  15  and  younger  child  6  to  1$ 
Older  child  16  to  29  and  your,  or  child  12  to  15 
Older  child  16  to  29  and  younger  ohild  16  to  29 

Fftmiliea  with  three  or  four  ohildren,  all  under  18  years  of 
age,  were  classified  into  one  group.  Otherwise  the  family 
was  excluded  from  classification. 

This  system  of  classification  is  not  complete  and  ex- 
cludes from  classification  some  of  the  multi-child  families. 

The  Study  of  Consumer  Expenditures,  Income  and  Saving* 

Class if lest ion,  1950 

The  basic  data  for  the  Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures 
Inoom*  and  Savings  were  oolleoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Static, 
tics.  Further  analysis  of  these  data  was  undertaken  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  with  the  eur.  ort  of  the  American 
Bionomics  Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Atsociati  . 
This  is  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  family  economies  than  any 
previously  siade.  Families  were  classified  by  21  family 
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characteristics  and  combinations  of  them.  Some  of  the  char- 
acteristics used  were;   average  net  money  lnoone,  occupation  of 
family  head,  family  size,  family  type,  race,  age  of  family  head, 
education  of  family  head,  and  number  of  full  time  earners  in 
the  family. 

The  family  types  were  based  on  the  relationships  of  family 
members  and  the  age  of  children.  The  five  basic  family  types 
were:   (1)  husband  and  wife  only,  (2)  husband  and  wife  families 
(no  other  adults  present)  by  the  a  e  of  the  oldest  child,  (3) 
families  with  children  and  only  one  arent  present,  (k)   adult 
groups  other  than  husband  and  wife  and  individuals  not  in  fam- 
ily group,  and  (5)  families  with  ohildren  in  whioh  adults  other 
than  r arent s  are  present. 

The  type  (2)  family  was  further  sub-divided  according  to 
the  a  :e  of  the  oldest  child  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family.  The  four  age  groups  were:   oldest  child  under  6,  6 
to  16,  16  to  16,  and  16  and  over,  Saoh  of  these  were  further 
sub-divided  according  to  the  number  of  children.  In  the  group 
with  the  oldest  child  under  6,  there  were  five  groups)  one 
infant,  one  child,  two  ohildren,  three  children,  and  four  or 
more  children.   In  the  other  three  groups  there  were  four  di- 
visions:  one  child,  two  ohildren,  three  ohildren,  and  four  or 
more  children. 

This  classification  comes  the  closest  to  reco  -noising  the 
stages  in  the  life  oyole.  For  example  the  a?e  classes  tend  to 
represent  preschool,  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college 
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period*.  The  age  of  the  oldest  o  >ild  represents  the  advanced 
sta  e  In  the  life  cyole  scale  that  the  family  Is  currently 
experienoirs  and  reflects  the  stages  through  whioh  the  family 
has  cone.  Without  reference  to  the  age  of  the  youngest  child, 
however,  the  stages  which  the  family  will  experience  are  not 
evident. 

Survey  of  Consumer  Finance  Classification 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 

their  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances  ha*  u»ed  several  methods  to 

classify  families  into  types  in  oraer  to  study  the  economic 

position  and  attitudes  of  the  spending  units  in  the  United 

States.  In  195  >,  families  were  classified  by  the  age  of  head 

or  by  the  number  of  years  of  marria  e.  Beginning  in  I   ,   w- 

ever,  families  have  also  been  classified  by  the  age  of  the  head 

and  the  :rese;  oe  and  absence  of  ohildren  under  18  years  of  age. 

Only  four  group!  are  stated* 

o  of  head  18  to  kk$   no  children  under  18 

Age  of  head  18  to  lil*,  ohildren  under  18 

age  of  head  k$   and  over,  no  ohildren  under  18 

Age  of  head  US   and  over,  children  under  18 

Source j  Surver  of  Consumer  Finance.  The  Finanoial  Position  of 
C  r.sumers.  June  1955.  Supplementary  Table  I.  p. 6. 

Socio-economic  Status  Scale 

Sewell  (X9k3)   defined  soo io-economic  status  as  "the  position 
that  an  individual  or  family  occur ies  with  reference  to  the 
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prevailing  average  standard  of  cultural  po»«c»cions,  effective 
income,  material  possessions  and  participation  in  the  ftroup 
activities  of  the  community",  Sewell  originally  introduced  a 
scale  for  measuring  the  soc lo-econofiic  statue  of  farm  families 
in  Oklahoma  in  191*0,  There  were  36  lteraa  in  the  soala  and  they 
were  related  to  the  four  major  c  3    ants  of  the  aoeio-eoononic 
status  of  the  family.  In  19l*3.  Sewell  revised  the  scale  into 
a  shorter  form  that  would  be  easier  to  use  in  classifying  fam- 
ilies* Items  were  selected  which  field  experience  had  ahown 
to  be  the  most  easily  and  accurately  obtained,  and  which  pos- 
sessed sharp  diagnotio  capacity  at  varying  levels  of  socio- 
economic status  In  varying  culture  areas.  There  were  Uj.  items 
in  this  short  form,   (Form  I).  The  soale  was  tested  in  three 
states,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana,  to  see  if  it  were 
possible  to  measure  the  sooi  -eo     »  status  of  farm  families 
in  other  states  with  the  same  soale.  The  short  form  was 
validated  in  Oklahoma  by  a  correlation  between  the  ratings 

iuced  by  it  and  those  produced  by  tho  original  scale  (Sewell, 

19U3). 

ooher  and  Sharp  (1952)  found  that  items  on  church  at- 
tendance were  not  closely  correlated  with  tho  socio-economic 
scale.  As  a  result,  the  two  items  on  church  attendance  were 
excluded  from  consideration  in  this  study  and  twelve  items  were 
used  in  the  short  form* 

This  completes  a  brief  review  of  most  of  the  major  methods 
employed  for  classifying  family  groups.  None  adequately  reflects 
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the  stages  In  th»  life  cycle  for    >h  the  family  Must  plan; 
moat  were  not  ao  intended.  These  have  been  rather  extensively 
discussed,  however,  because  they  are  the  major  methods  of 
clas-ifylnr  families  and  are  oompared  with  the  Morse- Johnston 
Male  which  was  developed  to  reflect,  ;  recumably,  the  least 
advanced  family  life  cycle  ste     at  the  family  has  experienced, 

PROCEDURE 

Sampling  Procedure 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  collected  in  1956  aa  a 
part  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Project, 
Organised  Research  U27,  "Economic  Status  and  Plans  for  Future 
Security  of  Farm  Families",  The  data  was  a; plioable  for  the 
year  1955,  The  sample  for  this  research  pro Joe t  was  obtained 
by  selecting  at  random  three  rural  counties  in  each  of  the  ten 
economic  areas  of  Kansas  delineated  by  the  195 J  esnana.  Within 
these  30  counties,  three  rural  townships  were  chosen  at  rando  . 
Ten  faralliea  in  each  of  the  three  townships  were  chosen  from 
the  listed  names  of  the  county  assessor's  record,  tai:    /cm 
nth  name  beginning  with  a  random  start. 

Families  to  be  interviewed  had  to  be     '.ate  with  a 
husband  and  wife,  aroefcr  families  and  other  types  of  families 
were  not  Interviewed.  Therefore,  the  family  used  in  tills  study 
meets  the  '.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  definition  of  a  primary  fami 
the  husband  and  wife  with  or  without  children  living  at  horn* 
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Form  1.     Soclo-econo-nic   scale  and  ac   rss*» 

1.  Construction  of  house t 

Br  i  ,  stucco,  etc.  or         Unpainted  franc  or 
painted  franc      ^orc  ($)      other      (3) 

2.  Room-person  Ratio! 

Numb  r  of  rooms  Number  of  persons 
Ratios    below  1.00     1.03  to  1.99    .   and  up 
re         (3)  (5)  (7) 

3.  Lighting  facilities! 

Electric      Oas  Mantle  Pressure   Oil  Lamp  or  other 
re   (o)  (3) 

lu  Water  t]  ed  into  house? 

Yes   (§)  Ho  (h) 

5,  Power  washer?   Yes  (6)     Bo  (3) 

6,  Refrigerator: 

chanioal      Toe       Ot-      n  ne 
->re  (8)      (6)         (3) 

7,  Radio?   Yes  (6)     Ho  (3) 

8,  Telepho  e?   Yes  (6)   Ho  (3^ 

9,  Automobile  (other  than  truck)    Yes  (5)     Ho  (2) 
13.  Family  takes  daily  newspapc     Yes  (6)     Ho  (3) 

11,  Wife* s  education! 

Grades  completed     -7    8    »U   12    13  end  up 
Score  2    U    6     7       8 

12.  Husband* s  education! 

Orades  completed     -7    8   9-11   12    13  end  up 
>re  2    U    6     7       8 

Source:  Sewell,  W.  H,  "A  Short  Form  of  the  Farm  Family  Socio- 
economic Status  Scale",  Rural  Sociology.  June,  19i;3« 

«ffhe  scores  are  lven  in  parenthesis. 
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and  related  to  the  head  of  the  fatally  by  blood,  aarria-e  or 
adoption* 

For  the  j urpose  of  this  study,  data  from  one  county  In 
each  of  the  ten  eoonomlo  areas  wero  used.  From  the  potential 

)  families  there  were  173  usable  schedules*  The  data  used 
have  not  been  oorrected  for  sampling  error* 

Methods  of  Tabulation 

Only  those  parts  of  the  sohodules  pertaining  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  family  life  cyole  and  certain  selected 
financial  characteristics  such  as  net  worth,  net  form  income, 
net  family  income,  and  inheritance,  were  tabulated. 

Method  of  Tabulating  Selected  Family  Characteristics* 
Data  were  tabulated  on  certain  selected  characteristics  of 
the  family,  namely,  the  family  else,  age  of  wife,  a  e  of 
husband,  number  f  children  and  years  of  marriage.  In  tab- 
ulating family  size,  the  family  was  defined  as  the  husband 
and  wife  with  or  without  children  living  at  home.  The  children 
included  sons,  daughters,  stepohildren,  and  adopted  children 
regardless  of  age  or  marital  status,  but  excluded  ohil-'ren  no 
longer  living  at  home.  This  conforms,  as  previously  stated, 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  with  the  definition  of 
the  primary  family.  One  exception  was  made:   if  Mm  ohild  was 
still  financially  dependent  upon  the  family,  as  they  are  when 
In  college,  he  was  included  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
actual  number  of  persona  in  the  family  was  tabulated  for  family 
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The  a?oa  of  the  husband  and  wife  war©  tabulated  Into 
fourteen  are  group a  in  five  year  brackets  beginning  with  age 
group  under  20  and  ending  with  tho  gr  up  85  and  over.  Children 
in  tho  family  were  tabulated  by  the  number  of  independent  child- 
ren and  by  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  family,  The 
dependent  children  were  reclasaified  into  chronological  a~e  or 
achool  status  groups  t     inf«?,nt3  or  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  preschool  or  children  under  six,  grade  school  ohildren, 
those  children  in  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades  inclusive, 
high  achool  students  from  ninth  to  twelfth  grades,  children  in 
colle -e  or  in  special  aohoola  after  finishing  high  school,  and 
finally,  those  children  over  high  school  a^e  and  still  living  at 
home.  The  years  of  -sarrlate  tabulated  were  the  actual  numb  r. 

Tabulation  Met nods  for  the  Bfonoado  Characteristics  of 
the  Family.  Information  conoerned  with  four  economic  indices 
of  the  family  was  tabulated!   the  net  worth  of  the  family,  the 
net  farm  income,  the  net  family  inci-ie,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
heritance. 

Ret  worth  for  the  families  was  determined  by  the  families 
estimating  their  total  assets  and  total  debts  from  a  suggested 
list  of  assets  and  liabilities,  Tho  difference  between  these 
figures  was  the  net  worth  of  the  family.  The  value  of  the  in- 
surance ci'ciw  of  the  families  was  not  included  in  the  net 
worth  figures.  Assets  of  the  families  included  in  the  suggested 
list  were:   farm  land  and  improvements,  non-farm  real  eatate, 
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livestock,  farm  Machinery,  automobile,  retirement  annuity, 
U,  S.  Government  bonds,  other  bonds  and  stocks,  savings  in 
bank,  building  and  loan,       shares,  oreditunion  shares, 
noney  in  cheeking  ace  unts,  value  of  household  goods,  and  in- 
ventory value  of  livestock,  cro  s,  and  ;  roducts  that  the  fora 
faaily  had  at  the  close  of  H   .  The  fa-nily  estimated  the  re- 
sale or  cash  value  of  these  items.  Liabilities  included  debts 
on  fara  land  and  improvements,  non-fara  real  estate,  livestock, 
farm  machinery,  automobiles  and  any  other  debts  that  the  family 
had  on  life  insurance,  medical  and  hospital  expenses,  or  house- 
hold equipment.  The  actual  amount  of  net  worth  for  the  fnnlliee 
was  tabulated* 

let  income  from  farra'ng  was  an  estimate  of  the  family 
income  from  farming.  Twenty  brackets  were  used  beginning  with 
a  net  loss  of  $3>,501  or  more,  increasing  by  11,000,  and  ending 
with  a  net  income  of  §20,501  or  more,  A  copy  of  the  code  used 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Tha  aid-point  in  each  bracket 
was  used  in  determining  total  and  averane  income.  total  family 
income  was  computed  by  asking  if  the  family  had  other  sources » 
labor  on  other  far-ss,  custom  work  on  other  farms,  non-fara  work, 
oil  and  gas  leases  or  royalties,  a  nuity,  Interest  and  dividends, 
rent,  boarders  and  roomers,  old  age  assistanon,  pensions,  veteran's 
allowances,  social  security,  unemployment  compensation,  teach- 
ing, nursing,  office  work,  and  agricultural  program  payments. 
The  estimated  income  of  all  family  members  from  these  sources 
was  added  to  the  farm  income.  The  same  20  brackets  of  inooma 
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ware  used  in  the  tabulations* 

Question  36  and  37  of  the  sohedule,  a  eopy  of  which  it 
in  the     ndix,  dealt  with  the  Inheritance  that  the  family 
received.  In  tabulating  results,  four  brackets  for  the  amount 
of  inheritance  were  used  beginning  with  0  to  $1,  I  I  and  ending 
with  §25>,>01  or  more.  To  deto      average  Inheritance  the 
nid-point  in  eaoh  bracket  was  used. 

Clas.  lflotttion  of  Families.  !  o  families  were  classif  1 
by  six  methods?  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  of  1935-36; 

roe*s  sixteen  types.  Survey  of  C  nsumar  Finances,  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Expenditure,  Income  and  Saving  195),  the  Sewell 
scale  and  the  Morse- Johns ton  Scale,  The  first  five  methods 
have  been  desoribed  in  detail  in  the  review  of  literature. 

The  sixth  method  of  classifying  families  grouped  them  by 
selected  characteristics  which  pr«suhmbly  indicated  the  stages 
of  the  life  cycle.  The  sta  es  reeognised  were:  beginning, 
infant,  ;reech  ol  a-e,  grade  school  age,  high  school  a  e,   col- 
le  e  age,  recovery,  retirement,  and  childless,  not  planning 
children,  F  r  families  with  children  the  classification  was 
based  on  three  factors  the  age  of  the  youngest  child,  whether 
the  family  waB  complete,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family.  To  determine  if  the  family  was  complete  the  answo 
to  question  6  was  utilized:  "Is  it  likely  that  in  the  next  5 
or  16  years  that  your  family  will  need  to  meet  any  large  ex- 
penditure* this  was  followed  by  11  items  and  Item  "i"  wast 
cost  of  child  birth?  If  the  answer  was  yes  or  uncertain  the 
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family  was  considered  incomplete  or  planning  for  additional 
family  members.  Childless  families  wore  r-rouped  Into  three 
groups t  families  that  were  planning  children,  families  that 
were  not  planning  children,  and  families  whose  children  were 
Independent.  The  families  with  inde  endent  ohildren  were  con- 
sidered to  be  In  the  recovery  or  retirement  stages  of  the  life 
cycle;  childless  families  planning  were  olaased  as  beglnningi 
and  childless  families  not  pli       \lldren  were  classed  as 
such. 

The  following  scale  was  used  in  classification  of  the 
families.  The  scale  was  repared  with  the  guidance  and  as- 
sistance of  Dr.   Richard  L,  D.  Morse,  The  first  digit  in  the 
code  number,  except  the  7'),s,  63«s  and  90«s,  Indicates  t 
stage  of  the  life  oyole  and  the  second  digit  indicates  the 
number  of  children  and  whether  the  family  is  complete  or  not. 
The  even  numbered  families  were  planning  additional  children 
and  the  odd  numbers  Indicate  a  completed  family.  Of  the  fam- 
ilies In  tha  sample,  32  percent  were  two  member  families  and 
code  numbers  70  through  91  were  used  to  divide  these  families 
into  groups  of  like  characteristics.  These  families  were  clas- 
sified by  the  age  of  the  wife. 

In  using  the  eoale  several  changes  were  made  booause  of 
the  small  number  in  the  samyle.  Since  there  wore  no  families 
classified  with  oode  numbers  fc0  to  k7»   these  numbers  were  not 
used.  There  was  only  one  family  with  the  youngest  child  In 
college  and  this  family  was  grouped  with  the  60  to  67  groups 
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or  those  families  with  college  a   students  living  at  hom«. 
The  code  numbers  73  through  77  were  to  be  used  for  families 
married  five  years  or  leas  with  no  children.  There  were  only 
three  families  coded  70-77  so  tbty  wee  groiape*  with  the  80  to 
91  groups  and  years  of  marriage  were  not  considered  in  the 
clas Ifio  tion  of  the  families, 

V  use  in  this  study,  with  the  s^all  number  of  families 
included,  an  abbreviated  form  was  used.  The  stages  of  the  life 
oyele  used  werej  the  beginning  families  (newly  married  and 

illdrcn),  families  with  an  infant,  families  with  ire- 
school  children,  families  with  rr&de  school  a  ,   igh  school 
age,  oollere  age  students,  families  in  the  recovery  period, 
and  the  childless  families  who  never  had  and  were  not  planning 
children.  Data  re^ardin-  the  number  of  children  -resent  and 
ever  had  were  not  included  in  this  study.  The  distinction  be- 
tween favlles  planning  and  not       g  children  was  not  made 
because  of  lack  of  numbers,  however,  *ts  :  otential  use  is  shown 
in  Table  10  and  referred  to  In  the  text  under  the  heading- 
families  that  are  planning  and  not  planning  ohlldren.  There 
were  no  "retired"  families, 

Merse-Johnston  rcale— included  only  those  children  living 

at  home* 

Family  with  an  infant  (under  2  years  of  age) 

One  child  under  2,  no  other  c       ,  planning 

o  child  under  2,  no  oth  r  children,  not  planning 
Youngest  child  under  2,  1  at:.        ,       ng 
Youngest  child  under  2,  1  ot      did,  not  ;.  la  :ning     03 
youngest  child  under  2,  2  other  children,  planning     Oq, 
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Youngest  ohild  under  ...,      ler  children,  not 

planning  35 

Youngeat  child  under  2,  3  or  wore  other  children, 

planning  3° 

Youn-esfc  ohild  under  2,  3  or  more  other  ohildren, 

not  planning  ^7 

Family  with  prcsch  ol  ohild  (under  6  years  of  are) 
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.  a  Lie  under  6,  no  other  children,  plannln  10 

One  ohild  under  6,  no  other  children,  not  planning  11 
Youngest  ohild  under  6,  1  ohild,  planning  12 
Youngeat  child  under  6,  1  other  ohild,  not  planning 

oncost  ohild  under  6,  2  other  children*  pla  ning 
Youn  est  child  ur.dcr  6,  2  other  chil  Iron,  not 

lanning  15 

Youngeat  ciiild  under  6,  3  or  s»re  other  children, 

planning  16 

Youn  est  child  under  6,  3  or  more  other  children, 

not  planning  17 

Family  with  Grade  Sohool  Children  (1st  to  8th  gradea) 

~>ne  child  in  grade  sohool,  no  other  children, 

planning  20 

I  ohild  in  grade  school,  no  other  ohildren, 

not  planning  21 

Youngeat  child  in  grade  achool,  1  other  child, 

planning  22 

Youngest  ohild  In  grade  achool,  1  other  child, 

t  pla  23 

Youngeat  ohild  in  grade  achool,  2  other  children, 

Youngest  ohild  In  grade  achool,  2  other  children, 

ng  2$ 

Youngest     d  in  grade  achool,  3  or  nore  other 

Lldren,  planning  M 

Youn -est  child  in  grade  aohool,  3  or  sore  other 
n,  not  plannir 

Family  with  High  School  Children  (9th  to  12th  gradaa) 

One  child  in  high  aohool,  no  other     iren, 

planning  30 

One  child  in  high  achool,  no  other  ohildren, 

not  planning  31 

Youn  est  child  in  high  aohool,  1  other  ohild, 

lanning  32 

Youngeat  ohild  in  high  achool,  1  other  ohild,  not 

planning  33 

You    .  ohild  in  high  sohool,  2  other  children, 

laming  % 
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Youngest  ohild  I.         ol,  2  other  children, 

not  planning  35 

Youn     child  in  high  ■ch-ol,  3  or  more  other 

children,  pla  36 

Youngest  child  In  r  more  other 

.ildren,  not       ng  37 

Family  with  child  of  high  school  ago,  not  In  high  school, 
living  at  home 

N  ohild  of  high  school  a  ,    other  children, 

La  nlng  k® 

I  child  of  high  school  a  e,  no  other  call  Iran, 

not  la:  nlng  kl 

Youngest  of  high  school  age,  one  other  child, 

planning  U2 

Youngest  of  hi^h  sohool  age,  1  other  child,  not 

Lar  nlng  k3 

Youngest  child  of  high  sohool  age,  2  other  children, 

planning  UU 

Youngest  ohild  of  high  sohool  a  ,   other  children, 

not  planning  k$ 

Youngest  chll     .igh  school  age,  3  or  more  other 

children,  planning  k& 

Youngest  ohild  of  high  sohool  a  e,  3  or  ;nore  other 

n,  not  planning  1*7 

Family  with  col lee®  students 

e  child  In  college,  no  other  children,  planning      $0 
One  child  in  ooller^e,  no  other  children,  not 

pla  nlng  51 

Younsest  ohild  in  college,  1  other  child,  planning      2 
Youngest  ohild  In  oollege,  1  other  child,  not 

planning  53 

Youn  eat  ohild  In  college,  2  other  children, 

5U 
Younrest  child  In  college,  2  other  children,  not 

g  ^ 

Youngest  child  In  college,  3  or  more  other  children, 

plar-ning  56 

Youngest  ohild  in  oollee,  3  or  more  other  children, 

not  planning  57 

Family  with  children  at  home  over  18  years  of  age,  but  not  In 
eolle  e 

0  child  over  18  years,  no  other  children,  planning    60 

1  child  over  18  years,  no  other  children,  not 

61 
ungest  child  over  18,  1      child,  planning        62 
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Youngest  ohild  over  18,  1  st  r  child,  not  planning 
Youngest  ohlld  over  V  ,  ther  children,  planning 

Youngest  child  over  18,  2  5ther  children,  net 
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:ungest  child  over  10,  3  r  riore  other  children, 

lannlng  66 

Youn  est  child  over  18,  more  other  ohildre.  , 

not  planning  6? 

Two  member  family  (husband  and  wife  married  5  years  or  lees) 
no  children 

"e  under  25  years  of  a  tf  La  ning  ohildren         70 

Wife  under  25  years  of  age,  b  planning  ohildren      71 

Wife  26  to  35  years  of  age,  nlng                 72 

Wife  26  to  35  years  of  age,  ,   planning  children      73 

Wife  36  to  &5  yeers  of  a  .  ,  3  children         7k 

Wife  %  to  L5  years  of  a  e,  planning  ohildren      75 

Wife  U.6  to  bK.   years  of  ■  76 

Wife  over  65  years  of  age  77 
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Two  menbor  family  (husband  and  wife)  married  6  years  or  more 
no  ohildren 

Wife  under  25  years  of  a  ,  lanning  children  80 
Wife  under  25  years  of  age,  not  planning  ohildren  61 
Wife  26  to  35  ears  of  a  0,  planning  ohildren  J 

Wife  26  to  35  years  of  age,  t  Is  children  ft) 
Wife  26  to  35  years  of  a  ,  have  had  children  who 

have  left  home 
Wife  36  Vo  kS  years  of  age,  not  planning  children 
Wife  36  to  !|5  years  of  a  idren  86 

Wife  36  tc  k$  years  of  age,  have  had  children  who 

have  left  hone  87 

•  Wife  U6  to  65  years  of  age,  have  had  children  who 

have  left  home  CO 

Wife  ij.6  to  65  years  of  age,  have  had  no  children  89 
Wife  over  65  years  of  age,  have  had  children  who 

have  left  hoist  90 

Wife  over  65  years  of  age,  have  had  no  ohildren        91 

Selected  items  w«re  oross  tabulated  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship between  various  methods  of  clasrifloution  f  families. 
The  Consumer  Purchase  Study,  Monroe1 a  16  family  types,  the  Pur- 
vey of  Consumer  Finance  and  the  Study  of  Consumer  Expenditures, 
Income  and  Saving  1950  methods  of  classification  were  cross- 
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tabulated  with  the  Morse- Johns to   icale. 

Families  classified  by  ago  of  tha  wife  and  the  liorse- 
Johnston  i  oale  wore  cross-tabulato !  with  total  family  income  t 
net  worth,  number  of  children,  ar.d  Sewell  soale.  The  total 
frequencies,  suns,  atane,  and  percentage  ware  computed. 

Comparison  of  tho  Classifying  Familial 

The  purpose  of  this  taotlon  was  to  show  how  the  178 
families  were  distributed  by  each  of  the  methods  of  class ii- 
cetlon,  and  to  show  how  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  four 
major  methods  related  to  the  Morse-Johnston  Scale.  The  dis- 
tribut     f  tho  families  by  the  Sewall  r.cale  was  then  dis- 
cussed. S      shly  tonative  in     Ions  of  the  possible  in- 
fluences of  the  planning  and  not  planning  i      :b   of  tht    M» 
Johnston  Scale  were  included.  « 

Th£  Conauncr  purchase  Study,  When  the  Consumer  Purchase 
Study  method  of  classification  was  ooaparod  with  the  Morse- 
Johnst    cale  it  was  found  that  families  in  types  11   through 
IX  eould  be  families  In  any  phase  of  the  life  cycle.    r  ex- 
ample the  family  with  one  ohlld  under  16  (Type  II)  ooald  be  a 
family  with  an  infant,  a  grade  eohool  student,  or  a  high  school 
student.  The  family  expenditures  of  these  three  types  f  families 
are  very  different.  The  two  member  families  were  all  classified 
into  one  family  type  in  the  Consumer  urchase  Study,  with  no 
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distinction  between  ths  beginning  families  and  the  families 

In  the  recovery  eta  o.  Table  5  shows  a  comparison  of  this  type 

of  classification  and  ths  Morse- Johna ton  Seals* 

[onros's  Sixteen  Family  Ty; es.  The  comparison  of  families 
groupsd  according  to  Monroe's  16  farsl      ee  with  the  Morss- 
Johnston  Soals  (Table  6)  indicated  that  families  with  one  child 
are  classified  by  a  e  at  child  (Ty  es  VI     jgh  X)  and  thus 
do  reflect  ths  star*  of   the  life  cycle.  Pamlliea  with  three 
or  four  children  arc  classified  into  one  type  (XVI)  which  does 
not  reflect  any  specific  |t    >f  the  life  cyole. 

It  was  impossible  to  classify  sons  of  ths  families  Into 
any  of  these  16  types •  for  sxampls,  faniliss  with  more  than 
four  children  and  aome  of  the  tuo-ohildren  families.  Soma) 
two-children  families  ha !  ohildren  of  MM  that  did  not  fit 
into  ths  specified  combinations* 

Ths  Survey  of  C:aaaasr  Finance  Classification.  Families 
classified  into  Ty  es  II  and  IV  of  ths  Survey  of  Consumer 
Finance  Class if ieatl  n  when  cross- tabula ted  with  the  Moras- 
Johnston  Soale  co  ad  be  in  several  stages  of  the  life  oyole. 
Tsble  7  shows  a  oomperlaon  of  these  two  methods  of  classifi- 
cation. Tr  classifying  the  two-member  families  by  these  two 
methods  both  methods  group  beginning  families  into  separate 
groups  but  the  Survey  of  Consumer  Finance  mads  no  distinction 

etveen  families  that  have  had  children  and  are  in  the  reoovery 
sts; e  of  the  life  cyole  and  those  families  that  have  no  children 
and  have  nsvsr  had  children* 
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The  Study  of  Consumer  Expenditures,  Income  and  Saving, 
19>3.  A  comparison  of  the  Consumer  Expenditures,  Income  and 
Saving  (C,E,I,S«)  method  f  classification  with  the  Korse- 
Johnston  ^oale  (Tabla  I)  was  diffioult  to  reconcile  because 
tha  basis  for  tha  C.  .  .%  was  the  a  e  of  tha  oldast  enild  in 
tha  family  and  tha  Hcrsa-J- hnc     oala  usad  tha  age  of  tha 
youngest  child,  A  family  whosa  ohildren  ranga  in  a~e  from 
infant  to  colle  -e  would  bo  classified  as  a  family  with  an 
infant  in  tha  Morse-Johnston  Seals  and  as  a  family  with  tha 
oldast  child  over  18  years  of  age  by  tha  other  method.  If  the 
number  of  ohildren  in  the  family  wore  disregarded  In  the  C.E,:.  . 
and  the  four  age  groups  of  children  wore  compared  with  the 
Morse-Johnston  Scale,  there  were  only  27  families  that  would 
be  grouped  In  the  same  groups  by  both  of  these  methods  of 
classification* 

Families  thnt  are  riannlng  and  net  lamming  Children. 
The  Moree»Johnston  scale  provides  o  ortunlty  for  distin- 
guishing families  that  are  planning  and  not  planning  children. 
The  number  of  families  used  did  not  justify  the  use  of  this 
additional  distinction  among  families  so  the  Morse- Johns ton 
Seals  was  modified  in  the  study.  But  from  the  data  it  was 
suggested  families  who  were  |  la  ning  children  were  those  fam- 
ilies with  the  wife  under  U-U.  years  of  age.  The  pereenta  e  of 
families  planning  ohildren  tends  to  decrease  as  the  wife  ap- 
proached this  age.  One  hundred  r-ereent  of  the  families  with 
the  wife  under  30  pears  of  age  were  planning  additional 
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children*  regardless  of  the  number  of  children  In  the  family. 
But  only  22  percent  of  the  families  with  the  wifo  in  the  age 
jprou;  Ip   to  Uk  were  pi    >g  children,  (Fig,  1) 

When  families  were  classified  by  the  Morse- Johnston 
Seals,     orcent  of  the  families,  with  the  youn  est  child  an 
Infant,  were  planning  children,  but  only  7  r eroont  of  the 
families  where  the  youngest  child  was  a  high  school  student 
were  planning  children,       e  2  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
pcroenta  e  of  families  planning  children  based  on  the  age  of 
o  wife  and  the  Horse-Johnston      .  From  the  data  it  was 
not  posslbls  to  det ermine  which  is  the  more  Important  factor 
in  determining  whether  the  family  is  cor,  letej   the  age  of  the 
wife  or  the  age  of  the  youngest  child* 

Soeio-Ee^nomlo  Characteristics  Compared 

Relative  Distribution,  Income*  net  worth,  Sewell  Soale 
and  number  of  children  frequently  arc  used  to  characterise 
families*  These  are  related  to  the  age  of  the  wife  and  the 
Morse-Johnston  Scale  by  comr-arlng  the  relative  distri  >  it  ion 
of  families*  First  discussed  is  the  percentage  distribution 
of  families  by  income,  Sewell  Soale*  net  worth,  and  the  number 
of  children  by  the  age  of  wife,  fhli  is  followed  by  a  similar 
distribution  bassd  on  the  Horse- Johnston  Soale  in  place  of  age 
of  wife* 

Income  was  not  a  distinguishing  characteristic  in  classi- 
fication of  families.  The  | oroentage  of  total  income  tended 
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Pig.    1.      Percentage    of 

families   planning 
ch'ldren,   based   on 
age    of  wife. 


Fig.    2.      Percentage   of 

families   planning 
children,    based   on 
Morse-Johnston  Scale, 
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to  equal  the  percentage  of  families  In  each  a oe  group. 
Table  9  and  Pig.  3  shows  these  .ere     as  are  olosely  re- 
lated to  one  another.  Families  with  wives  under  kS   years  of 
age  account  for  55  percent  of  the  families  and  %.  pereent  of 
the  ine: me.  (Table  9). 

The  percentage  of  total  Sewell  score  likewise  was  olosely 
related  to  the  percentage  of  families  in  each  of  the  groupe 
when  claesifled  by  the  age  of  the  wife.  Families  with  wives 
under  kS  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  families  and  5!j,  percent 
of  the  Sewell  score.  (Table  9  and  Pig.  $),  it  was  not  a 
distinguishing  characteristic. 

When  the  percentage  of  total  net  worth  was  compared  to 
the  percentage  of  families  it  was  found  that  families  with 
wives  under  U5  years  of  age  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the 
families  but  only  39  pereent  of  the  net  worth.  T  tie  sane  group 
had  80  percent  of  the  children  in  the  sample. 

When  families  were  grouped  by  the  Morse- Johns ton  Scale 
the  percentage  of  the  income  and  the  Sewell  score  were  closely 
related  to  the  percentage  of  families  in  each  of  the  sta  os, 
but  the  perce  tags  of  net  worth  and  number  of  ohildren  accounted 
for  these  families  varied  considerably.  The  33  |  eroent  of  the 
families  with  ohildren  under  eohool  age  have  lj.0  percent  of  the 
ohildren  but  only  20  percent  of  the  total  net  worth  of  the  fa»- 
ilies.  However,  the  22  percent  of  the  families  when  children 
have  left  home  or  are  In  the  recovery  etage  have  none  of  the 
children  and  2k   percent  of  the  net  worth  of  families.  Table  13 
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Fig,    3*      Percentage    comparison  of  net  worth,    income, 
Sewell   Score,    number   of   children,    and   the 
number   of   families   by  acre    of  wife. 
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and  Pig.  .'4.  show  the  comparison  of  tho  percentage  of  families 
with  the  percentage  of  ohlldren,  Sewell  score,  income  and  net 
worth  of  families  when  the  families  are  classified  by  the  stages 
of  the  life  cycle  by  the  Morse- Johnston  Scale, 

Distribution  of  Means*  The  distribution  of  mean  income 
and  net  worth  by  age  of  wife  and  the  Morse- Johnston  Scale  is 
dlsouaeed  in  this  section.  Families  presently  with  or  without 
children  are  distinguished,  as  are  families  who  were  plar.nl/  , 
not  Unalafi  or  have  had  children.  The  possible  influence 
of  inheritance  and  economic  conditions  on  the  net  worth  of 
families  are  discussed* 

Avera  e  income  computed  for  famlliss  grouped  by  the  e 
of  the  wife  tended  to  increase  somewhat  until  the  a^e  group 
50  to  5k   and  then  to  decline  elightly.  This  same  attorn  of 
Income  change  was  true  if  only  families  with  children  were 
grouped  by  the  age  of  the  wife,  but  the  average  incomes  of 
families  with  no  children  groupe     the  age  of  wife,  showed 
an  erratic  movement  : rooably  due  to  the  small  number  of  fam- 
ilies. These  data  are  shown  In  Fie*  5  and  Table  11* 

Families  were  arranged  as  to  those  who  were  planning,  not 
planning,  or  families  who  have  had  children,  The  60  families 
jla  n.ng  children  had  the  loweet  income  ($3^33) •  The  3i:  families 
who  have  had  children  average  income  of  $35l£  was  less  than  the 
53770  average  income  of  the  70  families  that  were  not  planning 
children.  T he  families  not  pla  ning  children  were  the  his -est, 
but  not  because  they  are  husband  and  wife  families  that  can  give 
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FAMILIES     WITH 
INFANT    AND 
BEGINNING 


KEY 


M 


KS3 


PRESCHOOL  GRADE 


TOTAL    FAMILIES 
TOTAL    CHILDREN 
TOTAL     SEWELL   SCORE 
TOTAL    INCOME 
TOTAL    NET   WORTH 


HIGH    SCHOOL 


COLLEGE 


RECOVERY 


CHILDLESS, 

NOT 
PLANNING 


Fig.  l±.      Percentage  comparison  of  net  worth,  income, 
number  of  children,  Sewell  Score,  and  number 
of  families  by  Morse- Johns  ton  Scale. 
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Table  11.  C    ^lson  of  mean  family  income  of  all  families, 
families  with  children,  and  childless  families. 


Age  of  wife 
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t  'ean  ^Families 
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;     children 
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:  Childless 
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tHean  i  FataHles" 


Under  20 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
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35  to  39 
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45  to  49 
5o  to  54 
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Over  75 
AH  families 
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3402  23 
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30  1 

5000  1 

3601  178 


1 
lipo  5 
3769  13 
3364  II 
3777 

3807  26 
4865  13 
5525  10 
2250  5 
20  2 
70  1 
0 
0 
3733    121 
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full  tine  to  income  earning  end  not  bo  dlstr.-.cted  by  the  children. 
Tie  average  income  of  the  Ik  ohildleas  families  who  intend  to 
remain  ehildleee  was  $2.'  ?5  whereas  tie  income  of  the  65  fam- 
ilies who  have  had  children  but  have  no  plana  for  other  children 
had  an  average  ineome  of  $3       -  groupa  of  familiea  were 
distributed  essentia ily  the  m  f   the  age  of  the  wife;  and 

their  major  diatinotlon  seemed  to  bo  the  presence  or  absence 
of  children  in  their  lives.  Either  children  ass  st  directly  in 
income  earning  or  assist  indirectly  in  giving  parents  an  incen- 
tive to  work  and  increase  their  o.  This  variation  in  mean 
values  demonstrates  the  fallacious  corolusi  n  that  oan  be  drawn 
if  the  family  life  cycle  is  not  rooo.jnized  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  families* 

The  mean  net  worth  of  families  tended  to  inereaee  aa  the 
age  of  the  wife  inoreased  to  a  e  group  60  to  6I4.  and  then  de- 
clined slightly.  When  families  with  children  or  faiiliee  with 
no  children  were  grouped  by  the  age  of  the  wife,  net  worth 
showed  the  same  pattern  of  change*  Pig.  $  and  Table  12  show 
the  changes  in  net  worth  for  all  faniliee,  families  with 
c  ildren  and  families  with  no  children. 

Paaillee  grouped  by  the  aoe  of  the  youngest  child  indicated 
that  the  beginning  families  have  the  loweat  :nean  inoome  (  2750) 
and  families  with  college  age  children  ettve  the  highest  income 
(llj.166),  but  the  mean  income  of  the  familiea  with  infant*  preschool, 
grade  school,  and  high  school  children  did  not  show  a  constant 
inereaee  but  rather  an  erratic  movement*  Familiea  in  the  recovery 
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Table  12.  Comparison  of  mean  family  net  worth  of  all  families, 
families  with  children,  and  childless  families  by 
age  of  wife* 
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Fig.    6.      Comparison   of  mean  net  worth  of  all    families, 
childless    families,    families   with   children 
by   age    of  wife. 
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stage  of  the  life  cycle  had  ft  slightly  lower  income  than  fas* 
ilies  with  colle  e  age  students,  and  tha  childless  families 
who  were  not  planning  children  had  an  income  of  $2875  which  was 
only  slightly  hicher  than  the  beginning  families*  However, 
mean  net  worth  of  families  tended  to  increase  until  the  college 
stare  of  the  life  cycle  before  showing  a  slight  decrease  for 

families  in  the  recovery  stage*  Table  13  indicates  the  mean 
net  worth  and  income  for  families  during  the  stages  of  the  life 
cycle  of  the  family. 

Table  13.  Mean  net  worth  and  family  ineoras  of  families  during 
stages  of  the  life  oyole. 


"Mrs-.  gfTi iM'iirr'i'i'  ■:  •,":,, £\g,,i",rw"    , : 

• 

Morse-Johnston  Scale  : 
Stems  of  life  cycle  : 

• 

amllies! 

Average  net 
worth 

• 

:  Average  income 
: 

Childless  and  planning 
Infant 

re-sohool 
Orade  school 
High  school 
Colle 
Recovery 
Childless  not  planning 

k 

30 

1 

12 

3? 
Ik 

:  7,5oo 

33,700 

*s  7  #*,->-* 

59,5 

¥1 

3675 
3250 

3515 
2875 

All  families 

178 

52,1; 

3601 

Net  worth  of  farm  families  was  affected  by  inheritance; 
the  families  with  the  young  a  -od  children,  a  :e  of  wife  under 
35,  tend  to  receive  less  inheritance  than  families  with  wife 
over  50  years  of  age.  The  average  inheritance  of  the  young 
(wife  under  35)  families  is  $2,950  oorapared  to  an  Inheritance 
f   ,   )  for  the  older  (wife  over  50)  families.  Only  23  percent 
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of  the  youn-er  foal Hob  received  an  inheritance  oompared  to  61 
percent  of  the  older  families. 

Since  the  J*0-lii4.  age  groups  showed  a  decline  In  net  worth 
over  the  preceding  age  group*  the  nu  tber  of  years  of  narrlags 
for  these  two  groups  were  compared*  Under  normal  oondlti 
using  age  of  marriage  at     oars,  this  age  group  would  have 
married  In  1935.  when  years  of  marriage  for  toe  35-39  ags 
group  and  the  U.&-kk  age  group  were  compared,  the  figures  In- 
dicated that  the  kQ-Uk  age  group  had  delayed  marriage  for  three 
years.  This  would  indicate  that  possibly  factors  other  than 
family  characteristics  may  influence  the  economic  position  of 
the  family, 

'it 
Methods  »f  Classifying  Families 

The  Morse- Johns ton  scale  was  useful  in  classifying  families 
by  what  wae  seemingly  the  logical  divisions  of  the  family  life 
c  clo.  Its  superiority  to  the  Conauaer  Expenditure,  Income  and 
Savings  method  may  be  debated  and  was  not  tested. 

The  Consumer  Expenditures,  Inoomot  and  Savings  method  un- 
doubtedly hel- s  to  explain  the  families  eoono  ic  ostlon  relative 
to  the  past.  A  family  with  older  child  has  provi 3ed  many  items 
which  the  family  with  a  young  child  has  yet  to  provide.  If  one 
Is  interested  in  evaluating  the  rovisions  of  a  family  for  future 
financial  security,  the  Morse- Johnston  Scale  would  seem  to  be 
more  appropriate.  Another  difference  is  that  the  Morse- Johnst.n 
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Seal*  for  childless  families  Is  based  on  the  age  of  the  wife, 
most  studies  base  data  on  the  a  e  of  the  husband  or  the  bread- 
winner. There  Is  a  unique  relation  between  age  of  wife  and 
children  that  Is  perserved  and  anomalous  situation  of  a  hus- 
band age  7)  and  a  caild  age  $   is  avoided. 

Neither  study  included  children  ever  born,  but  was  concerned 
solely  with  children  present.  The  C  nsumer  Expenditures,  In- 
come, and  Savings  method  erred  in  not  Including  oldest  child 
though  not  at  h  o  to  describe  the  frontier  of  the  families. 
The  Morse-Johnston  Scale  erred  insofar  as  it  fails  to  embrace 
all  children  to  be  had,  (planned  or  not  planned)  in  describing 
the  family. 

The  Consumer  Purchase  Study  and  the  Survey  of  Consumer 

Finance  methods  of  classification  do  not  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  stages  of  the  life  oyolo,  children  over 
or  under  either  16  years  of  a  ;o  are  used  as  a  basis  for  clas- 
sification. The  Consumer  Purchase  Study  indicates  the  number 
of  ohlldren  In  the  family,  but  the  Survey  of  Consumer  Finance 
does  not.  The  Morse- Johns ton  Soaie  indicates  the  stage  of  the 
life  cycle  and  also  the  number  of  children  presently  in  the 
family.  Toe  number  of  children  and  the  age  of  the  children  in 
the  family  is  an  Important  factor  in  determining  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  family  and  should  be  considered  in  family  clas- 
sification. The  Morse-Johnston  Scale  does  not  rec  ptiM  the 
number  of  children  ever  had,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  students 
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of  comparative  well-being  of  families. 

The  Monroe's  16- family  types  reoognized  that  all  two- 
member  families  are  not  the  same,  end  used  the  age  of  the  wife 
to  classify  two-  ember  families.  The  Morse- Johns ton  Scale 
recognised  the  difference  in  two-member  families  by  distin- 
guishing between  childless  families  that  were  planning  children, 
those  that  are  not  planning  and  families  that  are  in  the  re- 
covery period  of  the  life  cycle  after  the  children  are  inde- 
pendent, 

t   significance  and  interest  was  the  pattern  of  change 
in  the  families  that  were  planning  and  not  planning  ohlldren 
when  classified  by  the  Morse-Johnston  Scale.  When  families 
were  grouped  by  the  age  of  the  youn  est  child  and  planning  and 
not  planning  of  children,  97  i  eroent  of  the  families  with  the 
youngest  child  an  infant  were  planning  other  children  while 
only  7  peroent  of  the  families  with  the  youngest  child  in  high 
school  were  planning  children.  The  number  of  children  did  not 
seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  the  fan* 
ily  was  com;  lots.  The  families  with  four  or  more  children 
were  as  apt  to  be  planning  ohlldren  as  were  families  with  only 
one  ohild.   It  was  inconclusive  whether  the  age  of  wife  or  a  e 
of  youngest  ohild  is  the  more  Important  influence  in  planning 
or  not  planning. 

The  Morse- Johnston  Scale  had  a  possible  8  •')  classes.  Thus, 
with  only  178  families  it  waa  impossible  to  test  fully  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Soale.  However,  when  modified  by  dropping 
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the  number  of  children  designator,  and  In  most  oases  the  plan- 
ning and  not  planning  designator,  the  life  cycle  pattern  seemed 
to  e  adequately  represented* 

Eoono -iic  Characteristics  of  the  Family 

When  the  age  of  the  wife  or  the  stage  of  the  life  cycle 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  classifying  families,  the  proportion 
of  income  and  Sewell  score  were  equal  to  the  proportion  of 
families  in  eaoh  age  group  or  sta^e  of  the  life  cycle.  However, 
families  with  less  responsibilities  for  child  care  had  the 
larger  |  <*rcent  of  net  worth  and  also  the  larger  average  net 
worth.  Families  with  greater  responsibilities  for  child  care 
had  the  smaller  percentage  and  a  smaller  averare  net  worth. 
Families  with  children  did  not  enjoy  higher  inoomes  and  they 
also  have  less  net  worth.  Number  of  ohildren  and  net  worth 
of  families  seem  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristics  in 
classifying  families.   Income  and  Sewell  score  were  not  signi- 
ficantly different.  Inheritance  received  by  the  family  may 
possibly  be  one  faotcr  that  affects  the  net  worth  of  families* 
The  older  aged  families  received  a  larger  average  inheritance 
than  did  the  younger  families,  and  the  percent  of  families  that 
reoeived  an  inheritance  was  larger*  Another  factor  that  might 
affect  the  economic  position  of  the  family  is  the  economic 
situation  of  the  society  in  wUoh  the  family  begins  or  lives* 
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Recommendations 

nly  tank  tire  conclusions  regarding  the  economic  charac- 
teristics and  the  classification  of  families  can  be  dravm  frosi 
this  study  since  the  number  of  families  used  was  small.  But 
I  results  indicated  th*t  further  use  of  the  Morse- Johns ton 
ile  with  a  larger  number  of  families  would  determine  if  it 
would  be  helpful  in  family  classification  to  know  the  else  of 
the  family  and  whether  the  family  was  planning  or  not  plaming 
ohildren.  Further  study  of  time  of  marriage  or  the  year  in 
whioh  the  husband  and  wife  were  married  may  oe  helpful  in  under- 
standing some  of  the  other  taotors  that  influence  the  economic 
well-being  of  families.  Further  study  could  determine  the  re- 
lationship ot   planning  and  not  planning  of  ohildren  to*   number 
■f  children  already  iad,  a  a  of  wife,  a  e  of  youngest  ohild, 
the  ooonomic  status  of  the  family,  and  the  rural-urban  and  other 
sociolo  ical  o haract eristics  of  the  family* 
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This  thesis  is  conoerned  with  method*  of  classifying 
fa-ill iss  in  order  to  represent  their  stages  In  the  life  cycle. 

Families  have  been  classified  by  a  variety  of  character- 
lstlos  and  methods  for  the  study  of  their  economic  status*  Some 
ef  the  more  widely  used  indices  arc  the  age  of  husband,  number 
of  children,  age  of  family  members,  sise  of  family,  income, 
and  net  worth.  The  major  studies  of  family  income  and  expen- 
ditures have  combined  several  of  these  indices  in  order  to 
olassify  familis8  into  more  homogeneous  types.  For  example, 
the  Consumer  Expenditures,  Income  and  Saving  study  in  1950 
combined  the  age  of  the  oldest  child  with  the  number  of  children 
in  the  family,  making  18  ty;  es  -sf  husband-wife  families.  The 

sumer  Purchase  Study  combined  sise  of  family  and  age  of  mem- 
bers other  than  parents  to  make  nine  types.  Dr.  Day  Monroe 
expanded  this  to  16  types,  and  the  3urvey  of  C.naumer  Finances 
presently  re- orts  only  four  types  of  families. 

Evaluation  studies  of  the  comparative  well-being  of  fam- 
ilies would  be  more  effeotlve  if  families  were  classified  by 
stages  of  the  life  cycle.  For  exam;  le,  a  family  of  size  two 
of  age  60  would  have  different  economic  needs  than  a  family 
sise  two  of  age  20  years.  Tie  family  life  cycle  is  the  term 
used  to  re; resent  the  series  of  changes  through  which  the  family 
passes  from  Its  formation  until  dissolution. 

The  recently  devised  Morse-Johnston  Soale  of  the  family 
life  oyole  presumably  rspresented  an  Improved  technique  for 
reflecting  the  sta  es  of  the  life  oyole,  ex- ante.  The  scale 
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applied  to  husband-wlfc  families  with  the  age  of  the  youngest 
child  at  the  basic  criteria  for  elaasif ioatlon.  The  full  seal* 
considers  number  of  children  3  resent  and  the  family  plans  for 
expansion*  A  modified  form  was  used  in  this  study.  The  stages 
used  were: 

1.  beginning  —  newly  married,  pla.ning  children 

infant  •-  with  the  youngest  child  a;o  two  or  under 
3.  preschool  —  with  youngest  child  of  preschool  age 
k»     grade  school  —  with  youngest  child  of  grade  school  age. 

5.  hi?»h  school  —  with  the  youngest  child  of  high  soh  ol 

age 

6.  college  —  with  the  youngest  child  of  college  age,  18 

or  older 

7.  recovery  —  childless  beoauao  children  have  left  home 

8.  retirement  —  childless  beoause  children  have  left  home 

9*  childless  —  have  never  had  children  and  are  not 

plaming  children. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  possible  re- 
lationship of  net  worth,  net  inc  c,  ©well  Scale  of  the  socio- 
economic status,  and  the  number  of  children  with  the  age  of  the 
wife  and  with  the  Horse- Johns ton  Scale  of  family  life  cycle. 
Selected  data  from  ten  of  the  counties  used  in  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Project,  Organised  Research  U27, 
•leononic  Status  and  Plans  for  Future  Security  of  Parm  Families" 
were  used. 

Families  classified  by  age  of  wife  and  by  the  Morse- Johns ton 
Scale  were  distributed  essentially  the  same  as  by  income  and 
Sewell  Score.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  were  concentrated 


among  the  families  In  the  early  eta  ;os  and  with  younger  wives* 
By  co  tr  :ett  these  families  held  a  snail  proportion  of  the  net 
worth,   '-re  f  the  established  methods  of  classifying  families 
distributed  families  in  accordance  with  their  distribution  by 
the  Morse- Johnston  Scale,  Thus  either  the  former  -net-nods  do 
not  reflect  stages  in  the  life  cycle  or  the  Morse-Johnston  Soale 
falls  to  do  so.  While  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Income  &  Saving 
classification  might  be  so  construed,  its  use  of  the  oldest 
child  tends  to  refleot  stages  ex  tost  while  the  Moree-Johnston 
>le  based  on  the  youngest  child  reflects  sta  es  ex  ante. 
It  is  roc o  Trended  that  the  ?4orse-Johnston  Scale  be  used 
with  nore  data  to  determine  Its  full  value.  With  a  large  study 
it  also  might  be  possible  to  measure  the  degree  of  association 
between  families  planning  and  not  planning  and  eeleoted  socio- 
economic characteristics* 
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